REASON AND ITS CONTENT
and signs of relation. In all languages these two must appear either separated or united as words. In the latter case the union is either a merely external one and causes no change in the signs, or it is internal, so that the two elements mutually influence each other (whether by strengthening of the root or weakening of the termination). Hence we have three possible stages of speech, which include all known languages.
1.   The   isolating   languages   (ex.   Chinese) range signs of signification and signs of relation (as far as the latter are not entirely suppressed) together, without any union.
2.  The agglutinative languages (ex. Finno-TartariCj Polynesian, and the majority of languages) combine both elements without altering either.
3.  The   inflectional   languages   (Semitic and Indo-Germanic) make of the two elements an organic whole in which one modifies the other.    This proves, perhaps, that man at this stage  of  language  first attained the intellectual energy to grasp the concept and its relation as a unity.
I 128. Just as comparative anatomy regards the higher organisms of the animal kingdom as a more perfect development of the lower, so the anatomy of the primitive languages leads to the assumption that the inflectional languages were originally agglutinative, and these again isolating. The supposition Is